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THE METHODIST SPIRIT FOR 
RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION 


Joun Wes.ey, in prefacing his published 
Sermons, wrote: 

“‘Whereinsoever I have mistaken, my mind 
is open to conviction. I sincerely desire to 
be better informed. I say to God and man, 
‘What I know not, teach thou me.’ 

“Are you persuaded you see more clearly 
than me? It is not unlikely that you may. 
Then treat me as you would desire to be 
treated yourself upon a change of circum- 
stances. Point me out a better way than I 
have known. Show me it is so, by plain proof 
of Scripture. And if I linger in the path I 
have been accustomed to tread, and am there- 
fore unwilling to leave it, labor with me a 
little; take me by the hand, and lead me as 
I am able to bear. But be not displeased if 
I entreat you not to beat me down in order 
to quicken my pace; I can go but feebly and 
slowly at best; then, I should not be able to 
go at all. May I request you, farther, not to 
give me hard names in order to bring me into 
the right way. Suppose I were ever so much 


in the wrong, I doubt this would not set me 
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right. Rather, it would make me run so much 
the farther from you, and so get more and 
more out of the way. 

“Nay, perhaps, if you are angry, so shall I 
be too; and then there will be small hopes of 
finding the truth. If once anger arise, the 
smoke will so dim the eyes of my soul, that 
I shall be able to see nothing clearly. For 
God’s sake, if it is possible to avoid it, let us 
not provoke one another to wrath. Let us not 
kindle in each other this fire of hell; much less 
blow it up into a flame. If by that light we 
could discern truth, would it not be loss, 
rather than gain? For, how far is love, even 
with many wrong opinions, to be preferred 
before truth itself without love. We may die 
without the knowledge of many truths, and 
yet be carried to Abraham’s bosom. But if 
we die without love, what will knowledge 
avail? Just as much as it avails for the devil 
and his angels.’’! 


1'Vol. I, Preface, Wesley’s Sermons. 


FOREWORD 


Back to Wesley is forward into the spirit 
of what is best in the twentieth century. The 
best in Wesley is the best in religion in our 
own day. The Puritan brought democracy 
into politics, but Wesley brought democracy 
into religion. That a few were selected by 
God for heaven and all others condemned to 
hell was the prevailing teaching in all the 
great branches of Protestantism in Wesley’s 
day. Few, if any, are so ridiculous as to preach 
that doctrine to-day. Wesley’s positive em- 
phasis upon free salvation to all who repented 
has become so triumphant that it is taken 
for granted by the entire religious world. 
Now and then a few may be found holding to 
the “decrees,” but they are about as numer- 
ous as those who contend that the world is 
flat.. The life of our age is so abundant that 
Calvin’s “horrible decrees” make no impression 
on the modern mind. But John Wesley, the 
itinerant preacher for fifty years, and “the 
greatest force of the eighteenth century in 
England” (Augustine Birrell, Scribner’s Mag- 
azine, December, 1899), gives the basal prin- 
ciple for the democratic religion which pre- 


vails in our day. 
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CuRIsT AND REASON 

Tue two standards which men use to-day 
in religion are Christ and reason. Men may 
rail at the church, its ministry and its mem- 
bers, but you cannot get them to say any- 
thing against Jesus Christ; and they are ever 
eager to hear his words and have them 
expounded. They do understand that his 
words need to be interpreted, and that reason 
is the means of interpretation. So the modern 
man heeds the appeal to Christ and to reason, 
and they will not listen very long to any other 
appeal. 

Wesley made Christ his supreme authority, 
judging everything in the Old Testament and 
the New Testament, and, in indeed, every- 
where, by him. He says: “I therefore take 
no author for better, for worse (as indeed I 
dare not call any man Rabbi), but endeavor to 
follow each as far as he follows Christ. And 
not (knowingly) one step farther” (Preface to 
a Christian Library, 1749, Works, xiv, 235. 
London, 1831). 

But the words of Christ are like all external 
authority; they must be interpreted by each 
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individual for himself. This, Wesley claims, 
Christ was insisting upon when he warned 
his disciples against calling any man rabbi, 
father, or master (Matt. 23. 8-10). Wesley’s 
comment is that the rabbis required of their 
disciples: “1. To believe implicitly what they 
affirmed without asking any further reason; 
2. To obey implicitly what they enjoined with- 
out seeking further authority. Our Lord, 
therefore, by forbidding us either to give or 
receive the title of rabbi, master, or father, 
forbids us either to receive any such reverence, 
or to pay any such to any but God” (Notes 
on the New Testament). So he had two rules: 
“If I have plain Scripture, or plain reason, 
well. These are my rules, and my only rules” 
(Letter to Freeborn Garrettson, January 24, 
1789). 


ScRIPTURE AND REASON 
The relation between Scripture and reason 
_ for Wesley is just what we claim it to be to- 
day: reason is to interpret Scripture, and 
each individual must depend upon his best 
judgment, the dictates of one’s own mind, in 
his interpretation. In his defense of the 
Methodists Wesley says: “Are we to be guided 
by our own conscience, or by that of other 
men? You surely will not say that any man’s 
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conscience can preclude mine. You, at least, 
will not plead for robbing us of what you so 
strongly claim for yourselves: I mean the 
right of private judgment, which is indeed 
unalienable from reasonable creatures. You 
well know that, unless we faithfully follow the 
dictates of our mind, we cannot have a con- 
science void of offense toward God and toward 
men” (An Earnest Appeal, 1743). Wesley 
was here proclaiming a basal principle of the 
Reformation, the right of private judgment— 
“the affirmation of the Christian consciousness 
as the basis of certitude for Christian belief” 
(A. V. G. Allen, Continuity of Christian, 276). 
Psychologically the position is unassailable; it 
just cannot be otherwise if, as Wesley says, 
we are reasonable creatures. 

When it is said that conscience allows only 
the dictates of one’s own mind, which is the 
individual’s judgment, to be the final author- 
ity, this does not mean that the individual 
judgment is infallible. Wesley says: “But some 
may say, I have mistaken the way myself, 
although I take it upon me to teach it to others. 
It is probable many will think this, and it is 
very probable that I have. But I trust where- 
insoever I have mistaken, my mind is open 
to conviction; I sincerely desire to be informed. 
I say to God and man, ‘What I know not, 
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teach thou me’” (Preface to his Sermons). 
Again he said, “I am ready to give up every 
opinion which I cannot by calm, clear reason 
defend” (Letter to Rev. Mr. Downs, Novem- 
ber 17, 1759). This freedom from external 
standards, and this confidence in the integrity 
of the human mind in its reaction with its 
fellows are remarkably modern. Hear the 
words of the ablest treatise on the theory of 
knowledge since Kant: “There is no general 
standard which the mind can mechanically 
apply. The standard is the mind itself, deal- 
ing with particular and concrete cases, and 
any given item of knowledge must stand or 
fall, not because it agrees or disagrees*with 
some assumed standard, but because of the 
evidence with which it presents itself to the 
living mind in contact with the facts” (B. P. 
Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 
p. 293). With these words of the great mod- 
ern philosopher let us compare Wesley’s positive 
principle of mental procedure: “Every one 
must follow the dictates of his own conscience, 
in simplicity and godly sincerity. He must 
be fully persuaded in his own mind, and then 
act according to the best light he has. Nor 
has any creature the power to constrain another 
to walk by his own rule. God has given no 
right to any of the children of men thus to 
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lord it over the conscience of his brethren; 
but every man must judge for himself, as 
every man must give an account of himself 
unto God” (Works, vol. i, p. 349). 

Wesley’s giving the supreme place to the 
individual judgment makes him a most con- 
genial contemporary in spirit with us. He 
was good enough psychologist to see that no 
objective authority, strictly speaking, could be 
final for him. He might accept another’s judg- 
ment as authority, but in so doing it was his 
own judgment that was doing the accepting; 
with it was the final decision. As he said in 
his words just quoted, no one can escape the 
responsibility for his thought and action. For 
even if they are identical with the thought 
and action of others, they become his own 
by his freely accepting them. 

Wesley held the Bible to be the greatest of 
books, the only rule of faith and practice for 
him. He believed it as far as he was able. 
He said, “TI believe all the Bible, as far as I 
understand it, and I am ready to be con- 
vinced”” (Letter to the Rev. Mr. Venn, June 
22, 1765). But there were some things in the 
Bible that he did not understand, and they 
drew the boundary of his belief. Like us all, 
he simply passed them by, they had no influ- 
ence in his life. In explaining why he de- 
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layed so long in writing his Notes on the Old 
Testament, after finishing his Notes on the New 
Testament, he says, “I objected, that there 
were many passages in the Old which I did 
not understand myself, and consequently could 
not explain to others, either to their satis- 
faction or my own” (Tyerman, Life and Times 
of Wesley, vol. ii, p. 553). 

It seems evident that Wesley made these 
two, Scripture and Reason, his only standards. 
And it is also clear that the function of reason 
being that of interpreting, it of necessity had 
the final decision. But Wesley was too close 
to the men and women of his day in their 
struggles and aspirations not to see that in 
the depths of the spirits of human beings 
there was something more basal than either. 


Wes ey’s Basic PrincreLE 
That more basal thing with Wesley was 
love; and it was love which gave him his 
remarkable insight into the Scriptures. In- 
deed, love to him was the only path to the 
highest knowledge: 


“Faith, Hope, and Love, were question’d what 
they thought 
Of future glory, which religion taught. 
Now, Faith believed it firmly to be true, 
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And Hope expected so to find it too; 
Love answered, smiling with a conscious glow, 
‘Believe! Expect! I know it to be so.’ ” 
(Letter to Miss Bolton, 1773, 
Works, vii, p. 117.) 


Religion to him was summed up in the one 
word—“‘love.” This is the religion he preached, 
“a religion worthy of God that gave it. oe 
this we conceive to be no other than love; 
the love of God and of all mankind” (An/ 
Earnest Appeal, 1743. Works, v, 5). And he 
held that a Methodist “loves his neighbor as | 
himself; he loves every man as his own soul’ 
(The Character of a Methodist, 1742. Works, 
v, 242). 

It was this love which he “believed to be 
the medicine of life, the never-failing remedy 
for all the evils of a disordered world, for all 
the miseries and vices of men” that made it 
so clear to him that while the Old- and New- 
Testament Scriptures were inspired, all parts 
were not of equal value, saying, “There are 
some Scriptures which more immediately com- 
mend themselves to every man’s conscience” 
(Sermon on “Charity’). In this sermon he 
quotes a Spanish Jew, a pyhsician, Dr. Nunes, 
who said he wished the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians, the love chapter, were written 
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in letters of gold, and the physician continued, 
“I wish every Jew were to carry it with him 
wherever he went.” Wesley’s comment on 
the Jewish physician was: “He judged (and 
herein he certainly judged right) that this 
single chapter contained the whole of true 
religion.” 

We quote one example only of the spiritual 
insight and courage of Wesley in expressing 
his principles that different parts of Scripture 
differ in value, and that, in each case, the 
individual’s reason must be the final judge: 
Wesley abridged the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England for the Methodist Church in 
America. In his preface he expresses his great 
admiration for this venerable book, and states 
the changes he has made, giving the reasons 
for the changes, the fourth of which is: “Many 
Psalms (are) left out, and many parts of the 
others, as being highly improper for the mouths 
of a Christian congregation” (The Sunday 
Service, London, 1784). 

Wesley’s reason decided them to be improper, 
for they were morally and religiously far below 
the principles that a follower of Christ should 
hold and practice. 

In this matter Wesley had the support of 
his older contemporary, Bishop Joseph Butler, 
the great author of the Analogy of Religion: 
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“Reason is the only faculty we have whereby 
to judge anything, were it of revelation itself.” 

“Reason can, and it ought to judge, not 
only the meaning, but also the morality and ~ 
the evidence of revelation” (Analogy, part ii, 
chap. iii). 

This fact that “there are some scriptures 
which more immediately commend themselves 
to every man’s conscience” not only expresses 
the experience of every lover of the Bible, 
but it involves the principle of a developlng 
revelation. This principle of a developing 
revelation culminating in Jesus Christ as stated 
in the beginning of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
gives Wesley the opportunity to say that he 
understands the revelation of divine truth in 
the Bible to be a developing one which reaches 
its perfection in Christ. “God, having of old 
time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 
by divers portions and in divers manners, hath 
at the end of these days spoken unto us in 
his Son, whom he appointed heir of all things, 
through whom also he made the worlds” 
(Heb. 1. 1, 2). Wesley’s comment is: “Both 
these,” that is, divers portions and divers 
manners, “are opposed to the one entire and 
perfect revelation which he has made to us 
by Jesus Christ. The very number of the 
prophets showed that they prophesied only in 
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part.” Wesley here uses the words of Paul 
when the apostle describes his own prophesying, 
“for we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part” (1 Cor. 13. 9), to describe the partial 
revelation given through the prophets. Mod- 
ern scholarship takes exactly the same view 
as does Wesley, and, in fact, scholarship can 
allow no other view. “Divers portions’ points 
to the fragmentary character of former revela- 
tions. “They were given piecemeal, bit by 
bit, part by part, as the people needed and 
were able to receive them. The revelation of 
God was essentially progressive; all was not 
disclosed at once, because all could not at 
once be understood” (Marcus Dods, in Ex- 
positor’s Greek Testament). 

Wesley was careful to impress upon the 
minds of men the vast superiority of the 
revelation in Christ to that in the Old Testa- 
ment. His comment on verse four, “so much 
better than the angels’: “It was extremely 
proper to observe this, because the Jews glo- 
ried in their law, as it was delivered by the 
ministration of angels) How much more may 
we glory in the gospel, which was given, not 
by the ministry of angels but by the very Son 
of God?” 

It is important to understand Wesley’s view 
of all revelation apart from Christ being partial 
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and in the process of development; for about 
all of our troublesome controversies come from 
using the Bible as a book of texts, quoting 
everything from it as absolute authority. Wes- 
ley looked upon Christ alone as having spoken 
all things perfectly (Notes on the New Testa- 
ment, Heb. 1. 1), and he concluded that the 
essentials of religion as given by Christ were 
few. He sums them up as follows: “We be- 
lieve, indeed, that ‘all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God’: and herein we are dis- 
tinguished from Jews, Turks, and Infidels. 
We believe the written Word of God to be the 
only and sufficient rule both of Christian 
faith and practice; and herein we are funda- 
mentally distinguished from those of the Romish 
Church. We believe Christ to be the eternal, 
supreme God; and herein we are distinguished 
from the Socinians and Arians. But as to all 
opinions which do not strike at the root of 
Christianity, we think and let think” (The 
Character of a Methodist). 

Everything apart from these few essentials 
he called opinions. He held opinions himself 
because he believed them to be the truth. 
But they did not “strike at the root of Chris- 
tianity.” And he had something approaching 
horror for religious controversy. His letter 
to Lady Maxwell contains a typical reference: 
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“IT commend you for meddling with points of 
controversy as little as possible. It is abun- 
dantly easier to lose our love in that rough 
field than to find truth. This consideration 
has made me exceedingly thankful to God 
for giving me a respite from polemical labors” 
(Works, vii, p. 25). Not that Wesley was 
narrow, having no interest in anything but 
the few things he held to be the essentials of 
Christianity. His intellectual curiosity seemed 
to know no bounds. He says, “I seek two 
things in this world—truth and love” (Letter 
to Richard Tompson, 1755. Works, vol. vi, 
p- 106). But he was so possessed by the living 
Christ that he attained to a sweet-spiritedness 
which exalted love to God and man above 
even truth. In his preface to his Sermons he 
says: “For, how far is love, even with many 
wrong opinions, to be preferred before truth 
itself without love!’ 

Let us, then, in Wesley’s spirit of love fol- 
low him in some of his opinions which touch 
not the essentials of Christianity, or, in his 
words, which do not strike at the root of Chris- 
tianity. We may see how he anticipated the 
modern attitude, and we can return to him, 
not so much for facts, but for the true attitude 
of scholarly and scientific research. 
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WESLEY’s OPINIONS 3 

1. Sertpture Interpretation. The modern atti- 
tude is that the Bible is essentially a religious 
book, and everything in it is subordinate to 
the end to bring religious truth to men. This 
is exactly Wesley’s attitude. He even goes so 
far as to say, under certain conditions historical 
accuracy might be a hindrance to religious 
truth. In his notes on Matt. 1. 1, he says: 

“Tf there were any difficulties in this geneal- 
ogy or that given by St. Luke, which could 
not easily be removed they would rather 
affect the Jewish tables than the credit of the 
evangelists: For they act only as historians 
setting down these genealogies, as they stood 
in those and allowed records. Therefore they 
were to take them as they found them. Nor 
was it needful they should correct the mis- 
takes if there were any. For these accounts 
sufficiently answer the end for which they are 
recited. They unquestionably prove the grand 
point in view, that Jesus was of the family 
from which the promised Seed was to come. 
And they had more weight with the Jews for 
this purpose than if alterations had been made 
by inspiration itself. For such alterations 
would have occasioned endless disputes be- 
tween them and the disciples of our Lord” 
(Notes on the New Testament). 
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Here it is clearly laid down that the purpose 
of Scripture is independent of accuracy of 
historical fact; and under the circumstances, 
that historical accuracy would rather tend 
toward defeating the main purpose. 

Wesley’s broad principle of interpreting 
Scripture is well expressed in its application 
to the fulfillment of prophecy as understood by 
the New Testament writers. He has this note 
on Matt. 2. 17: 

*“A passage of Scripture, whether prophetic, 
historical, or poetical, is in the language of the 
New Testament fulfilled when an event hap- 
pens to which it may with great propriety be 
accommodated.” 

This principle of interpretation sets aside 
any notion of historical accuracy, and makes 
possible a broad application of the principle 
of accommodation. And as Wesley was not 
disturbed by any historical maccuracy in the 
Old or New Testaments so it is clear that the 
failure of any passage in the Bible to agree 
with a scientific fact did not disturb him. We 
believe he would have agreed with the follow- 
ing words of Marcus Dods, which express the 
view of those who are to-day loyal to both 
science and Christ: 

“Tf any one is in search of accurate informa- 
tion regarding the age of this earth, or its rela- 
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tion to the sun, moon, and stars, or regarding 
the order in which plants and animals have 
appeared upon it, he is referred to recent 
textbooks in astronomy, geology, and paleon- 
tology. No one for a moment dreams of 
referring a serious student of these subjects to 
the Bible as a source of information. It is not 
the object of the authors of Scripture to im- 
part physical instruction or to enlarge the 
bounds of scientific knowledge” (“Book of 
Genesis,” p. 1, Exposttor’s Bible.) 

We say we believe Wesley would have 
approved of this view of the Bible because 
of his general attitude toward physical science 
which, as was the custom in his day, he called 
natural philosophy. He compiled A Compen- 
dium of Natural Philosophy because he could 
not find one written in plain language and 
which was also accurate. He mentions a 
number of such treatises, but in his judgment, 
“None of these, single, answers the design. 
And who will be at pains to extract the sub- 
stance of them all, and add the later discov- 
eries, of which they had little knowledge and 
therefore, could take but little notice?”? And 
his enthusiasm for natural science may be 
seen by his words which immediately follow: 
“This is a desideratum still; and one that a 
lover of mankind would rejoice to see even 
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tolerably supplied” (Preface, Compendium of 
Natural Philosophy). 

2. Astronomy. Another reason for believ- 
ing Wesley would have approved of the modern 
attitude toward the Bible as expressed by 
Marcus Dods in his enthusiastic acceptance of 
Copernicus and Sir Isaac Newton and his 
rejection of the Ptolemaic system; for the 
astronomy of the Bible is not even that of 
Ptolemy. 

“The Bible certainly teaches that there is 
a flat earth, with a roof over it which separates 
the waters above from the waters below, that 
rain falls on the earth when windows in that 
roof are opened, and that two great lamps 
and many little lamps are connected with that 
roof. The astronomy of the Bible is not only 
pre-Copernican, but pre-Ptolemaic. The bibli- 
cal conception of the heaven and the earth 
antedates the earliest dawn of astronomical 
science” (W. N. Rice, The Christian Advocate, 
New York, April 20, 1922). 

These pre-scientific notions of the heavens 
no more bothered Wesley than when Matthew 
quotes a passage from Jeremiah which does 
not refer to the event the evangelist is describ- 
ing (Jer. 31. 15; Matt. 2. 17). 

Wesley described the triumph of the 
Copernican theory: ““The Ptolemaic system had 
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gained universal credit when Copernicus began 
to entertain doubt of its truth; and to try if 
a more rational scheme could not be projected 
to account for the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. He had recourse to every means for 
information, and found from Cicero that 
Nichetas, a Syracusian astronomer, had main- 
tained the doctrine of the rotatory motion of 
the earth, and that Pythagoras and others of 
the ancients had maintained the same opinion. 

“From these small hints this great genius 
deduced a most complete system of astronomy, 
capable of solving every phenomenon in a 
satisfactory manner, a system which has been 
amply confirmed by the discoveries and im- 
provements in astronomy since that time. 
Like all important discoveries, however, when 
they run counter to popular prejudices this 
system was very much opposed, and Copernicus 
himself considered as a wild theorist. 

“But while philosophers were divided be- 
tween the Ptolemaic, the Tychonic, the Car- 
tesian and the Copernican systems Sir Isaac 
Newton stepped forward in the plentitude of 
genius and, like a mighty umpire, laid down 
the laws of nature and of motion and by com- 
paring all the phenomena of the heavens 
found out the true system of the universe, and 
confirmed the Copernican system. He demon- 
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strated by unanswerable arguments that it 
could not possibly be otherwise without the 
utter subversion of all the laws of nature” 
(Survey of Natural Philosophy, vol. ii, p. 112, 
Am. Ed., 1816). 

Let us consider just what Wesley has said 
in these highly interesting paragraphs in order 
that we may better appreciate his enthusiasm 
for physical science, and understand why that 
he as “a lover of mankind” felt compelled to 
bring this knowledge to his fellow men. 

He says the true system of the universe was 
found out for the first time by Copernicus and 
confirmed by Newton, Newton’s discoveries 
making it possible for the Copernican system 
to be “demonstrated by unanswerable argu- 
ments, that it could not possibly be otherwise, 
without the utter subversion of all the laws 
of nature.” In other words, to deny Newton’s 
conclusions was not only to reject the Coperni- 
can system which we all now hold, but to cause 
the complete collapse of science. 

It is evident that Wesley did not go to 
the Bible for his science. We have seen that 
the Bible view of the system of the heavens 
was not as advanced as the Ptolemaic system. 
The view of the writers of the Bible was, as, 
indeed, practically every view was until 
Copernicus, that the earth was the center of 
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the universe. ‘The whole account of the 
creation and placing of the heavenly bodies 
is, in fact, based on the old geocentric view 
of the ancient astronomers, which mainly pre- 
vailed until the birth of modern astronomy. 
The account given in Genesis, however, is 
correct for the time at which it was written, 
and it suited the needs of the people to whom 
it was addressed” (Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible, vol. i, p. 191). 

This is just the attitude of Wesley. The 
astronomy of the Bible had a practical end 
(Gen. 1. 14-18)—“‘it suited the needs of the 
people to whom it was addressed.” And it 
is evident that he held the biblical writers 
used the science of their day as they used the 
genealogical tables in Matthew and Luke— 
“they sufficiently answered the end for 
which they were recited,” “and they had more 
weight with the Jews for this purpose than 
if alterations had been made by inspira- 
tion itself’? (Notes on the New Testament, Matt. 
Lal), 

To return to the quotation from Wesley on 
Copernicus and Newton, it is a hearty, even 
enthusiastic, championing of the methods and 
results of Copernicus and Newton. The sig- 
nificance of Wesley’s attitude toward these 
two great epoch-makers in science can be 
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appreciated when it is remembered that the 
Copernican system gave Christianity the great- 
est intellectual shock it has ever received. 
Yet Copernicus was no enemy of the church 
but a devout parish priest. Nevertheless, he 
did not publish his great work, The Revolutions 
of the Heavenly Bodies, until he was ready to 
take to his death-bed. With the freshly printed 
volume in his dying hands he said, “Nunc 
dimittis servum tuum, domine” (“Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart, Lord”). The work 
was published in 1543, but it was over two 
centuries before it was generally accepted, 
although in 1610 Galileo found that Venus 
revealed to the telescope a series of phases 
like those of the moon (W. N. Rice, Christian 
Faith in An Age of Science, p. 25). Copernicus’ 
enemies said to him, “If your doctrines were 
true, Venus would show phases like the moon.” 
Copernicus had no telescope, but he answered, 
“You are right; I know not what to say: but 
God is good, and will in time answer to this 
objection” (A. D. White, A History of the War- 
fare of Science With Theology, vol. i, p. 130). 
Galileo’s telescope fulfilled the prophecy of 
Copernicus, but the opposition to the Coperni- 
can system did not cease. And while New- 
ton did not receive the violent opposition 
Copernicus was forced to face, it was, however, 
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in spite of his devout life, charged that he 
“substituted gravitation for Providence.” 

It is clear that with Copernicus making the 
sun instead of the earth the center of our 
system, and Newton showing that throughout 
the universe, in place of Almighty caprice, 
there is all-pervading law, “‘the so-called science 
of the Bible bécame impossible.” Wesley was 
not so dull as not to see this perfectly obvious 
fact when he hailed these two men as geniuses 
who demonstrated their theories; which theories 
have become the commonplace truths of the 
day, and he had no sympathy with those who 
had persecuted Copernicus “as a wild theorist.” 

Wesley, by his sweet-spiritedness and open- 
mindedness, had no little influence in making 
less difficult the acceptance of progressive 
scientific views. Dr. A. D. White, discussing 
the superstitious notion that comets were 
signs of coming disaster, admits this: “A happy 
influence in this respect was exercised on both 
continents by John Wesley. Tenaciously as 
he had held to the supposed scriptural view in 
so many other matters of science, in this he 
allowed his reason to prevail, accepted the 
demonstrations of Halley, and gloried in 
them” (History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology, vol. i, pp. 148-207). 

In fact, Wesley not only gloried in the 
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demonstrations of Copernicus, Newton, and 
Halley, but he ventured to state as probable 
and rational what we now know as facts: 
“Tt now appears a more probable and rational 
conjecture that our solar system is but one 
of innumerable systems; that the universe is 
of infinite extension and occupied by an infinite 
multitude of worlds; that the sovereignty of 
the Creator is not limited to a comparatively 
insignificant and solitary world or system, but 
that it is infinite as his wisdom, and extensive 
as his power.” After stating how improved 
instruments have enlarged our views of the 
universe, he continues: “Hence, we contemplate 
the universe as a boundless expanse inter- 
spersed with contiguous systems, and worlds, 
suspended at distances proportionate to their 
mutual powers of attraction and capable of 
reciprocating causes and effects: hence we con- 
template the nebulous patches of the heavens 
as so many systems, and the galaxy as a zone 
of systems; and hence, also, we contemplate 
the sun as the center of its particular system, 
comprehending the worlds which revolve round 
it as their common center” (Natural Philosophy, 
vol. ii, p. 113). 

Wesley let his mind run freely in the pas- 
tures of science, for he saw that the things in 
this field of scientific demonstration and of 
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opinion “do not strike at the root of Chris- 
tianity,” hence “we think and let think” 
(Character of a Methodist). 

We can see from these quotations the great 
breadth of Wesley’s interests. He is in an 
infinite universe the Creator of which is the 
Infinite God, and Wesley is interested in every 
bit of knowledge he can get from this universe. 
It is not strange that those who came in per- 
sonal contact with him were impressed with 
his wide and accurate knowledge. Samuel 
Johnson said of him, “He can talk well on any 
subject” (Boswell, Life of Johnson, iv, 299), 
and Boswell said, “For though I differed from 
him in some points I admired his various 
talents and loved his pious zeal’ (Ibid., v, 95). 
Johnson was indolent and Wesley was “always 
in haste, but never in a hurry.” So it was 
quite like Johnson to say: “John Wesley’s con- 
versation is good, but he is never at leisure. 
He is always obliged to go at a certain hour. 
This is very disagreeable to a man who loves 
to fold his legs and have out his talk, as I do” 
(Ibid., iv, 231). 

Johnson was about right when he said Wesley 
was “never at leisure.’ What he called leisure 
was to get an hour to read the best literature. 
And Cicero’s words just about describe him: 
“He is never less at leisure than when at 
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leisure” (De Offictis, Bk. 3, chap. i). He had 
every hour of the day mapped out, so he was 
“always obliged to go at a certain hour.” 
Because of this methodical life he was able 
to interest himself in so many subjects and do 
so much in physical science. 

Wesley was by nature and by choice first 
an evangelist of Christ, a religious organizer, 
the founder of a religious society which later 
spread throughout the world and became 
known as Methodism. The essence of Meth- 
odism is the essence of the religion of John 
Wesley, “holiness of heart and life,” “the mind 
that was in Christ” (Wesley, “Thoughts on 
Methodism,” Works, vol. vii, p. 315). It was 
this taking religion into life which attracted 
Emerson to the Methodists (Emerson, Works, 
vol. vill, pp. 114, 116. Centenary Edition); 
and it was from such a Methodist farm hand 
that he got the inspiration for his great sermon 
on prayer, and which brought the comment 
from one who heard it, “Young man, you’ll 
never preach a better sermon than that” (Ibid., 
vol. ii, pp. 78, 394). 

3. Physical Science in General. But Wesley 
was more than a religious leader. Among other 
things he was an enthusiastic student of physi- 
eal science, or, as it was called in his day, 
natural philosophy. He had the scientific 
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spirit and he was devoted to the scientific 
method. 

The scientific spirit or mood “‘is especially 
marked by a passion for facts, by cautiousness 
of statement, by clearness of vision, and by a 
sense of the interrelatedness of things” (J. A. 
Thomson, Introduction to Science, p. 34). 
And the “scientific method is very simple: it 
consists in believing no more than the facts 
warrant and in divesting oneself of national 
prejudice” (Scientific American, January 16, 
1915). 

No man was ever more conscientious than 
Wesley in his reverence for facts, loyalty to 
reason, and seeking to divest himself of prej- 
udice. After reading a work on physical 
science, he said: “I am hereby convinced of 
several mistakes which I have been in for 
many years, but I look upon every such con- 
viction as a valuable acquisition” (Survey of 
Natural Philosophy, vol. ii, p. 345. Am. ed., 
1816. All references are to this edition). He 
was as exacting as to matters of fact as the 
most ardent modern scientist, for they could 
be verified, and this caused him to be very 
tolerant to differences of opinion, which are 
so largely matters of the personal equation. 
Both attitudes are well illustrated in a passage 
that occurs in his Infe of Thomas Firmin, a 
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Unitarian: “I was exceedingly struck at reading 
the following life, having long settled it that 
the entertaining wrong notions concerning the 
Trinity was inconsistent with real piety. But 
I cannot argue against a matter of fact. I 
dare not deny that Mr. Firmin was a pious 
man, although his notions of the Trinity were 
quite erroneous.” 

The facts of a life of piety removed a strong 
theological prejudice from him. So he knew 
the strength of prejudice and warns against 
holding prejudice against the discoveries of 
science: 

“In process of time, many important dis- 
coveries have been gradually assented to as 
prejudice could give place; for, allowing that 
it takes a century to make a discovery, it 
requires another century to remove prejudice. 
Such is the force of attachment and the power 
of habit that when one’s mind is established 
in wrong, it will hardly be restored to right. 
In those minds wherein ignorance and indo- 
lence have conspired against truth, such a 
conspiracy is too formidable to permit the 
hope of speedy reformation of popular wrong. 
The uncultivated mind is more prone to judge 
than to investigate, to censure than to aid, 
and indeed, in general, there is not a more 
certain criterion of ignorance than hasty and 
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inconsiderate judgment” (Survey, Preface, 
1775 ed). 

To the scientific spirit and method must be 
added a clear understanding of the province 
of science if one is to think clearly. Such an 
attainment was rare even among scientists as 
late as the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Karl Pearson wrote in his Grammar of 
Science, in 1893, claiming: ““That all science is 
description and not explanation, that the mys- 
tery of change in the inorganic world is just 
as great and just as omnipresent as in the 
organic world, are statements which will appear 
as platitudes to the next generation.” In 1911 
he could write in his preface to his third edition: 
“Nobody believes now that science explains 
anything; we all look upon it as a shorthand 
description, as an economy of thought.” 
Wesley saw these “platitudes” of twentieth- 
century scientists in the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century. He said in his Preface: 

“Tt will be easily observed that I endeavor 
throughout not to account for things, but 
only to describe them. [Italics are Wesley’s.] 
I undertake barely to set down what appears 
in nature, not the cause of those appearances. 
The facts lie within the reach of our senses 
and understanding; the causes are more remote.” 

And Wesley saw what Pearson did not seem 
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to see—that explanation is the province of 
philosophy. 

~ It is evident by this time that Wesley’s 
attitude toward physical science leaves nothing 
to be desired by the most enthusiastic of present- 
day scientists. Karl Pearson said one of his 
friends tried to keep his “scientific radicalism 
within moderate and reasonable bounds” 
(Grammar of Science, Preface to first edition); 
and we fear that some of Wesley’s followers 
of to-day will consider that his love of physical 
science has become “scientific radicalism’’ when 
he writes: 

“The world around us is the mighty volume 
wherein God hath declared himself. Human 
languages and characters are different in 
different nations. And those of one nation 
are not understood by the rest. But the book 
of nature is written in an universal character, 
which every man may read in his own lan- 
guage. It consists not of words, but things 
which picture out the Divine perfections” 
(Survey, vol. i, p. 308). 

And Wesley believed in the uniformity of 
nature (Survey, vol. ii, p. 268), uniformity of 
law (Ibid., vol. i, p. 372), indestructibility of 
matter (Ibid., vol. i, p. 372; vol. ii, p. 226); 
and in his doctrine of the conservation or 
indestructibility of life, “the total quantity of 
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life in the universe is therefore perpetually 
the same,” he came very near the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy. Logically, his 
“principle of life,’ which he says is “indestruc- 
tible and common to all organized things,” 
needs only to be applied to inorganized matter 
to become the conservation of energy (Survey, 
vol. i, p. 305). Faraday expressed in 1840 
exactly this idea of Wesley’s, applying it to 
the inorganic world: “Nowhere is there a pure 
creation or production of power without a 
corresponding exhaustion of something to sup- 
ply it” (H.S. Williams, The Story of Nineteenth 
Century Science, p. 209). 

4. Wesley’s Evolution. From Wesley’s atti- 
tude toward science in general we turn to his 
attitude toward the idea of evolution. Evolu- 
tion in general means gradual, orderly, pro- 
gressive change (J. A. Thomson, Darwinism 
and Human Infe, pp. 19-26; A. R. Wallace, 
The Wonderful Century, pp. 135-142; W. F. 
Cooley, The Principles of Science, p. 174); and 
biological evolution in particular means the 
descent of present-day species by modification 
of preexisting types (J. F. Abbott, The Ele- 
mentary Principles of General Biology, p. 323); 
“the old, simpler types of the past have in 
part changed over into the more complex forms 
of to-day” (T. H. Morgan, Critique of the 
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Theory of Evolution, p. 2). And evolution, of 
course, involves the fundamental postulate of 
science, the uniformity of nature, which, in 
turn, involves the uniformity of law, both of 
which we have seen Wesley held (Survey, 
vol. ii, p. 268; vol. i, p. 372). 

The essential idea of evolution, gradual 
progressive change, charmed Wesley almost 
to the point of obsession. He says: “There 
are no sudden changes in nature; all is gradual 
and elegantly varied. There is no being which 
has not either above or beneath it some that 
resemble it in certain characters, and differ 
from it in others” (Survey, vol. ii, p. 194). 
Nature, he says, is ever found to be “simple 
in the beginning of its course” (Survey, vol. i, 
p. 118), but it descends by almost insensible 
degrees from quadrupeds to insects (Survey, 
vol. ii, p. 263). Darwin uses almost the same 
language when he speaks of the descent of man: 
“In a series of forms graduating insensibly 
from some apelike creature to man as he now 
exists” (Descent of Man, p. 180). Again, Wesley 
says, “The scale of nature then is constructed 
by passing from that which composes it to 
that which is composed by it, from the less 
perfect to the greater” (Survey, vol. ii, p. 195). 

Even in his Notes on the New Testament the 
charm of the essential idea of evolution reveals 
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its influence; in Matt. 4. 16 he calls attention 
to the “beautiful gradation’; and in Luke 
4. 18 he uses exactly the same phrase—“‘Here 
is a beautiful gradation.” The same idea is 
expressed in his comment on Matt. 3. 2—they 
“oradually taught the Jews.’ And he says, 
“Observe the degrees” in John 6. 53, 60-66, 
67. He sees in the Sermon on the Mount “the 
most exact method which can possibly be 
conceived. Every paragraph, every sentence, 
is closely connected both with that which pre- 
cedes and that which follows” (Notes on the New 
Testament, Matt. 5. 9). This is just what he 
said about beings not having any above or 
below them without resemblance (Survey, vol. 
ii, p. 914). 

That Wesley advanced from the essential 
idea of evolution, gradual, orderly, and pro- 
gressive change, to organic evolution as held 
practically by all biologists to-day, the descent 
of present-day species by modification of pre- 
existing types, is not asserted. Wesley be- 
lieved that all species were created at the 
beginning and that no modification could take 
place, believing monsters to have no power 
of reproduction. He says: “If we more nearly 
survey the animal and vegetable world we 
find all animals and plants have a certain and 
determined form, which is invariably the same. 
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So that if a monster ever appear, it cannot 
propagate its kind and introduce a new species 
into the universe” (Survey, vol. i, p. 306; 
vol. ii, p. 195). . 

This is the doctrine of special creation or 
the immutability of species which Lamarck 
said, in his Philosophie Zoologique, published 
in 1809, “has been held by nearly everyone 
up to the present time” (H. F. Osborn, From 
the Greeks to Darwin, p. 164). Lamarck himself 
held this view as late as 1794. The first of the 
great naturalists, Linneus and Buffon, con- 
temporaries of Wesley, also held it; and Darwin 
himself held it as late as 1834, when during 
his voyage on the Beagle, his belief changed 
by his studies on the Galapagos Islands. 

But the essential idea of evolution, gradual, 
orderly and progressive change, Wesley did 
hold. “In our researches into the gradual 
progression of beings and organical economy”’ 
are the words with which he begins one of 
his chapters (Survey, vol. ii, p. 276). Here it 
is clear that the plan of his work is that of 
evolution; gradual, orderly and progressive 
change. For he says: “There are no sudden 
changes in nature; all is gradual and elegantly 
varied” (Survey, vol. ii, p. 194). In closing 
his Survey of the Wisdom of God in the Creation: 
or a Compendium of Natural Philosophy, he 
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says, “This reflection upon the scale of beings 
is pursued at large by one of the finest writers 
of the age, Mr. Bonnet, of Geneva, in that 
beautiful work, The Contemplation of Nature. 
He thus tells us that Bonnet’s attitude was 
his own; but as Bonnet “pursued it at large,” 
Wesley abridged “that beautiful work,” and 
incorporated it with his Survey. Bonnet 
coined the word “evolution”; and Lamarck, 
the founder of the complete modern theory 
of descent, projected a scale of life similar to 
Bonnet’s scheme (H. F. Osborn, From the 
Greeks to Darwin, pp. 118-121); and it is 
Bonnet’s scheme that Wesley follows. 

As has been shown, Wesley held the great 
postulates of evolution: the unity of creation, 
the uniformity of nature, and the uniformity 
of law. But he did not stop with these; 
he went further toward naturalism than the 
ablest theistic evolutionists would be willing 
to go to-day. He held, as Darwin was inclined 
to hold (Francis Darwin, Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin, vol. i, pp. 283-285; vol. ii, 
p. 146), to the doctrine of general design: 

“The same general design comprises all parts 
of the terrestrial creation. A globule of light, 
a molecule of earth, a grain of salt, a particle 
of moldiness, a polypus, a shell-fish, a bird, 
a quadruped, man, are all different strokes 
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of this design, and represent all possible modi- 
fications of the matter of our globe. My 
expression falls greatly beneath reality; these 
productions are not different strokes of the 
same design; they are only so many various 
points of a single stroke, and by its infinitely 
varied circumvolutions, traces out to the 
astonished eyes of the cherubim the forms, 
the proportions, the concatenation of all earthly 
beings. This single stroke delineates all worlds” 
(Survey, vol. ii, p. 268). 

This ao is very much like that of 
Lamarck: 

*‘He believes that we see in nature a certain 
natural order imposed by its author, which 
is manifested in the successive development of 
life; we thus study natural forces and nature 
abandoned to its laws” (H. F. Osborn, From the 
Greeks to Darwin, p. 163). 

If it is too much to say that this is deism, 
it is far from the immanence of God which 
holds that “God is the ever-present agent, 
and nature is but the form and product of his 
ceaseless activity” (B. P. Bowne, The Imma- 
nence of God, p. 24). Wesley seems to feel that 
this transcendence may appear too naturalistic, 
so he puts and answers the following question: 

“Will you suppose that it derogates from 
the glory of Divine Providence, to represent 
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the great engine of this visible world, as moving 
onward in its appointed course, without the 
continual interposure of his hand? It is 
granted, indeed, that his hand is ever active 
in preserving all the parts of matter, in all 
their motions, according to these uniform laws: 
but I think it is rather derogatory to his 
infinite wisdom, to imagine that he would 
not make the vegetable and animal, as well 
as the inanimate world, of such sort of work- 
manship as might regularly move onward in 
this manner for five or six thousand years, 
without putting a new hand to it ten thousand 
times every hour’ (Survey, vol. i, p. 372). 

These words are very much like those with 
- which Darwin closes his Origin of Species: 

“There is a grandeur in this view of life, 
with its several powers, having been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms or 
into one; and that, whilst this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning, endless forms 
most beautiful and most wonderful have been, 
and are being evolved.” 

Darwin had some insight of his own lack. 
He says, speaking of religious doctrines, “But 
I have had no practice in abstract reasoning, 
and I may be all astray’? (Life and Letters, 
vol. i, p. 285). Wesley is much more at home 
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with concrete subjects than with abstract 
ones. Hence neither he nor Darwin could see 
the importance of the immanence of God. 

Evolution as gradual, orderly, and_pro- 
gressive change, moves from the simple to the 
complex. So Wesley understood the course 
of nature. He says: “Thus we reduce nature 
to what it is ever found to be, simple in the 
beginning of its course, but afterward, when 
it is distributed, magnificent beyond expres- 
sion” (Survey, vol. i, p. 118). And everything 
is perpetually changing: “All is metamorphosis 
in the physical world. Forms are continually 
changing. The quantity of matter alone is 
unvariable. The same substance passes suc- 
cessively into the three kingdoms. The same 
composition becomes by turns a mineral, plant, 
insect, reptile, fish, bird, quadruped, man” 
(Survey, vol. ii, p. 226). 

Wesley’s attitude throughout the entire work 
is that of gradual, orderly, and progressive 
change in all nature. He gives two entire 
chapters to the outlining of “A General View 
of the Gradual Progression of Being.’’ Here 
he seeks to show the links joining mineral, 
plant, insect, reptile, fish, bird, quadruped, 
man. And he, like Darwin, had his “missing 
links.”” With him the greatest gap was be- 
tween the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 
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He says: “Nature then seems to make a great 
chasm in passing from the vegetable to the 
fossil, etc. There are no bands, no links 
hitherto known to us, which unite the vegetable 
to the mineral kingdom.” He adds that this 
vacancy “will in all probability be one day 
supplied. There was a similar void betwixt 
the animal and vegetable: the Polypus now 
fills it up, and sets in conspicuous light the 
admirable gradation there is among all beings” 
(Survey, vol. ii, p. 266). 

The origin of man Wesley confesses to be 
too great a problem for the human mind. The 
latest investigators agree with him in this: 
“We do not know how he arose or whence 
he came, or where he was. His antiquity is 
certain, but little else’ (J. A. Thomson, The 
Bible of Nature, p. xiii). Wesley’s words are: 
“How mankind began is another point which 
is too hard for our reason to determine. That 
men always existed is in no way probable, 
were it only on this account, the late inventing 
of arts” (Survey, vol. i, p. 113). He argues 
that if man has always existed, these arts 
would be much older. In the next paragraph 
he gives the scriptural account of the origin 
of man, but there is no indication that he 
quotes it as final authority, or that it is to be 
taken as literal history. His words are: 
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“The scriptural account is this: God made 
the body of man out of the earth, and breathed 
into him the breath of life; not only an animal 
life, but a spiritual principle, created to live 
forever. Even his body was then perfect in its 
kind; neither liable to death or pain. But 
what the difference was, between the original 
and the present body, we cannot determine” 
(Survey, vol. i, p. 113). 

Wesley is impressed with the close affinity 
of men and brutes. ‘Next to man,” he says, 
“fn the visible creation are beasts. And cer- 
tainly with regards to the structure of the 
body, the difference is not extremely great 
between man and other animals.” The main 
difference is erect attitude, feet, hands, and 
larger brain (Survey, vol. i, p. 121). But “the 
brain in them [beasts] is of nearly the same 
structure and consistence as in man, it per- 
forming in both undoubtedly the same office,” 
and there is a wonderful agreement between 
the bodies of man and beasts, not only with 
regard to the structure but also the use of 
the several parts (Survey, vol. i, p. 122). 

He recognized that “animals of the monkey 
class were in outward form very much like 
mankind”; but he did not consider this was 
any reflection on the dignity of man in general, 
though he thought it should “mortify the pride 
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of such as make their persons the principal 
objects of their admiration” (Survey, vol. i, 
p. 146). He observed that there is “a pro- 
digious number of continued links between the 
most perfect man and the ape” (Survey, vol. ii, 
p. 213), and he saw in the ape a “rough draught 
of man” (Survey, vol. ii, p. 210). 

When we remember that Bonnet was the 
author of the term “evolution,” and that his 
work The Contemplation of Nature traced the 
gradation of beings from the lowest inanimate 
to the highest animate, and that Wesley 
abridged this work, speaking of it as “that 
most beautiful work” which pursued ai large 
his own “reflection upon the scale of beings,” 
it is not difficult to understand the charm the 
idea of evolution had for Wesley. In fact, he 
carried the idea beyond man, holding “that the 
species of creatures should also by degrees ascend 
upward from us as they gradually descend 
from us downward” (Survey, vol. ii, p. 186). 

Bonnet’s gradual progression of beings, as 
adopted by Wesley, is as follows: the elements; 
fluids; unorganized bodies; plants, the sensitive 
plant and the polypus as the transition from 
vegetable to animals; insects; worms, which 
“constitute the connection between insects and 
shell-fish”; reptiles; fishes; the flying fish, a 
“passage from birds to quadrupeds; the bat 
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and the flying squirrel,” “which are so proper 
for establishing the gradation that subsists 
between all the productions of nature. The 
ostrich with the feet of a goat, which rather 
runs than flies, seems to be another link that 
unites birds to quadrupeds” (Survey, vol. ii, 
pp. 195-210). 

As Wesley reaches the climax he seems to 
be overcome with the marvelous gradation and 
progression in nature, and closes with what 
might be termed the evolutionist’s doxology: 

“By what degrees does nature raise herself 
up to man? 

“How will she rectify this head that is always 
inclined toward the earth? How change these 
paws into flexible arms? What method will 
she make use of to transform these crooked 
feet into supple and skillful hands? Or how 
will she widen and extend this contracted 
stomach? In what manner will she place the 
breasts, and give them a roundness suitable 
to them? 

“The ape is this rough draught of man; this 
rude sketch an imperfect representation, which 
nevertheless bears the resemblance to him, and 
‘is the last creature that serves to display the 
admirable progression of the works of God” 
(Survey, vol. ii, p. 210). 

That the general idea of evolution, gradual, 
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orderly, progressive change, is expressed by 
these words cannot be questioned. And Dar- 
win himself could hardly express more clearly 
the essential idea of biological evolution—“The 
descent of present-day species by modification 
or preexisting types”—which is “the basis of 
all modern biological work” (J. F. Abbott, The 
Elementary Principles of General Biology, p. 323). 
In fact, Wesley is much more specific in saying 
“the ape is this rough draught of man” than 
is Darwin in saying “‘in a series of forms grad- 
uating insensibly from some apelike creature to 
man as he now exists” (Descent of Man, p. 180). 
But they agree that nature does the work, 
and that the series of forms graduate insensibly. 

Change involves time, and “no sudden 
changes” involves a great deal of time. ‘Time 
depends upon change. In a changeless world 
time would have no meaning.” “The fact of 
change is basal. It is not in time and it does 
not require time; but it founds time; and time 
is but the form of change’ (B. P. Bowne, 
Metaphysics, pp. 179-183). And Wesley, while 
holding that God had the plan of the whole 
creation complete, described its manifestation in 
terms of time, saying, “Nature is simple in the 
beginning of its course, but afterward when 
it is distributed, magnificent beyond expression”’ 
(Survey, vol. i, p. 118). . 
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But how could Wesley hold that the num- 
ber of species is constant, and at the same 
time propound his scheme of evolution? This 
is an interesting problem in psychology which 
we are not called upon to consider here, as we 
are endeavoring simply to state the facts. We 
might say, however, that Darwin said the 
immutability of species was almost universal 
when he wrote the Origin of Species, that he 
had held it formerly, and that its unconscious 
influence was the cause of one of the greatest 
oversights detected in his work (Descent of 
Man, 2d ed., p. 61). On the other hand, it 
seems somewhat strange that such a student 
of the Bible as Wesley did not see that the 
account of creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis does not say that all species were 
created in the beginning. In the beginning, 
the earth was waste, and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. Then follows 
an order to which the factor of time is very 
prominent; first day, light; second day, the 
firmament; third day, vegetation; fourth day, 
sun, moon, and stars; fifth day, fishes and 
birds; sixth day, land animals and man. It 
appears that Wesley let the Bible account of 
natural phenomena influence him very little 
in his survey; for it is impossible to reconcile 
his order of creation or that of modern science 
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with the order in the first chapter of Genesis 
(S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis). 

It amazes us as we think of John Wesley, 
itinerant evangelist and organizer of a great 
religious movement, making a survey of the 
physical science of his day and speculating upon 
its future development. As we have seen, he 
did this work not only as a pleasure, but as a 
religious duty, because he was “a lover of 
mankind.” He could not have done it had 
he lacked the broad, tolerant spirit. Nothing 
in his scientific studies struck “at the root 
of Christianity.” So he felt his mind was 
free, and he granted this freedom to all, exhort- 
ing the Methodists to practice it. He insists 
upon freedom of opinion, boasting that “there 
is no other religious society under heaven, 
which requires nothing of man in order to 
their admission into it, but a desire to save 
their souls....The Methodists alone do not 
insist on your holding this or that opinion, 
but they think and let think. Neither do they 
impose any particular mode of worship; but 
you may continue to worship in your former 
manner, be it what it may. Now, I do not 
know any religious society, either ancient or 
modern, wherein such liberty of conscience is 
now allowed, or has been allowed, since the 
age of the apostles. Herein is our glorying; 
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and a glorying peculiar to us. What society 
shares it with us?” (Journal, May 18, 1788.) 

5. Religion and Dogma. This glorying in 
liberty of conscience was fundamental with 
Wesley. Religion with him was never con- 
founded with theological dogma. It was lov- 
ing God and man, and working righteousness, 
“the very essence of it is nothing short of holy 
tempers” (“Charity,” Works, vol. ii, p. 279). 
He cited examples of piety among Moham- 
medans, and said they were “‘to be pitied rather 
than blamed for narrowness of their faith. 
And their not believing the whole truth, is 
not owing to want of sincerity, but merely to 
want of light” (Sermon cxi—On Faith). And 
he held that “it cannot be doubted, but 
this plea will avail for millions of modern 
heathen.” 

Wesley said a Spanish Jew in Georgia judged 
right in saying that Paul put the whole of 
religion in his chapter on love, 1 Cor. 13 
(“Charity,” Works, vol. ii, p. 575). - Of modern 
Jews in general he said: “It is not our part 
to pass sentence upon them, but to leave 
them to their own master” (Sermon cxi—On 
Faith). 

In his preface to the Life of Mr. Thomas 
Firman, a Unitarian, he commended his piety, 
admitting that it compelled him to change his 
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opinion that a denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity was not possible with genuine piety 
(Works, vol. ii, p. 574). 

He considered Roman Catholics Christians 

whose religion contained all the truths of 

. Christianity but which added to “the faith 
once delivered to the saints,’ and he com- 
mended the piety of some (Journal, December 
21, 1747). 

In one of his conferences the question is 
asked, “Were any saved who never heard of 
Christ?” And his answer is, “He that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness, according to 
the light he has” (Works, vol. v, p. 239). 

This glance into Wesley’s history forces the 
words of Thomas Arnold into our mind: “Two 
things we ought to learn from history; one, 
that we are not in ourselves superior to our 
fathers; another, that we are shamefully and 
monstrously inferior to them, if we do not 
advance beyond them” (Lectures on Modern 
History, p. 49). 

How are we to advance beyond Wesley so 
as to escape this deserved condemnation? 

Dean Arthur P. Stanley in an address to 
the Methodists of New York in 1878 said that 
“no one has arisen in the Methodist Society 
equal to their founder, John Wesley” (Addresses 
and Sermons in America, p. 38). The same 
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words could be said Feat! and ney would go 
unchallenged. 

First, we must endeavor to catch up with 
his great, broad, vital, loving spirit. Such a 
spirit has a genius for insight into essentials. 
Wesley had no interest in fighting for ortho- 
doxy. He said: ‘Orthodoxy, or right opinions, 
is, at best, but a very slender part of religion, 
if it can be allowed to be any part of it at all” 
(Works, vol. v, p. 176). He classified ortho- 
doxy with trifles, and this the year before his 
death: “Among these [trifles] we may un- 
doubtedly rank orthodoxy, or right opinions” 
(Works, vol. ii, p. 459). He wished to see 
religion express itself in holy living and social 
service (“Genuine Christianity,” Works, vol. v, 
p. 754). 

Secondly, there is a way in which we can 
and ought to advance beyond Wesley, and thus 
escape the otherwise merited condemnation 
of Arnold’s words. We have a larger knowl- 
edge than was possible for those in Wesley’s 
age. We ought to use this larger knowledge 
in church and state. And we are “shamefully 
and monstrously inferior” to our fathers if 
we do not do just this. 

But we shall fail even with the application 
of our larger knowledge to the problems of 
our day unless we understand the place love 
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has in life. As Wesley said: “This love we 
believe to be the medicine of life, the never- 
failing remedy for all the evils of a disordered 
world, for all the miseries and vices of men” 
(An Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and 
Religion). 

AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Since preparing the foregoing, Wesley’s Notes 
on the Old Testament have come into my pos- 
session. Among other interesting matter is the 
following: 

Commenting on Genesis 1. 3, he says: “He 
made the stars also, which are here spoken of 
only in general; for the Scriptures were written 
not to gratify our curiosity, but to lead us to 
God.” 

Also verse 2: ‘“The Creator could have made 
his work perfect at first, but by this gradual 
(italics are Wesley’s) proceeding he would show 
what is ordinarily the method of his providence 
and grace’; and commenting on Genesis 3. 8-15 
he writes: ‘The inspired penman in this history, 
writing for the Jews first, and calculating his 
narratives for the infant state of the church, 
describes things by their outward sensible ap- 
pearances, and leaves us, by further discoveries 
of the divine light, to be led into the under- 
standing of the mysteries couched under them.” 
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